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THE TRUE AIM AND INCENTIVE IN WRITTEN WORK.* 


I. Inertia and Stimulus—Pror. F. N. Scorr, Univ. of 
Michigan, after speaking of the startling crudeness in matters of form 
‘a the compositions of great numbers of pupils in our colleges and 

econdary schools, and of the apparent indifference to matters of out- 
vard form on the part of both, went on to say, in part: 


- The causes which bring about a seeming condition of inertia in 
he pupils of our colleges and secondary schools are extremely various, 
ut we may simplify our treatment of them by classifying them under 
wo general heads, predisposing causes and exciting causes. 
_ Predisposing causes of inertia are such as are involved in the 
yupil’s mental inheritance. ‘They include native dulness or sluggish- 
-iess of mind, defects of the special senses, especially defects of sight 
ind hearing, morbid shyness, muddle-headedness, and a great variety 
#f rather obscure mental disorders which are commonly lumped to- 
rether by the teacher under the general head of stupidity. Being 
congenital, these predisposing causes cannot be removed. All that 
he teacher can do is to recognize them in their true character and 
nake allowance for them, not tormenting the afflicted pupil, but 
reating him with such gentleness, patience, and forbearance as we 
iave learned, after centuries of frightful injustice, to use in the treat- 
nent of the insane. If the teacher cannot remove the cause, he can 
it least refrain from aggravating it. 

Exciting causes spring from the environment of the home, the 
chool, and society at large. They include such evil conditions as 
verwork, under-employment, irregular development, repression of 
nterest, the influence of bad example, and so on through the long, 
vainful list so familiar to us all. Causes such as these can in some 
vases be removed, but the removal presents varying degrees of diffi- 
ulty. Some may be put to rout by the energetic attack of a single 
eacher; others retire slowly and sullenly before the advance of the 
inited forces of an entire school or community. Still others, resisting 
ll individual efforts, can be overcome only by reform movements 
xtending over many generations of teachers. . . . 

* No report of our first program meeting (Nov. 16, 1901) was ever printed. In 
onnection with the present agitation by the sub-committee of the National Conference, 
ae following extracts from the stenographic records are quite as much to the point 


ow as they were then. They are at least valuable contributions to the history of 
ae discussion. Shall we ever catch up? 


(@" ser LAST PAGE FOR IMPORTANT NOTICES ~&] 


I would say to teachers whose pupils are indifferent to matter 
of form in composition: “The way to make the externals of co 
position interesting is to connect them with the internals. Conne 
form with substance, structure with function. Above all, seek to kee 
your pupils alive to the social aspects of language. Stir their soci 
sympathies, arouse their social imaginations. Make them see as i 
a picture the whole republic bound together by filaments of languag 
light as a spider’s web, strong as steel. Let them see how word-form 
and sentence-forms have been shaped by the action of social force 
and how, once shaped, they can control the destinies of mankin 
Awaken in them the sense of power which comes with mastery of thi 
subtle force. In fine, let the large and ultimate ends of language shin 
through and transform your treatment of the minuter elements o 
language.” .. . | 

Two different classes of stimuli may be distinguished, th 
economical and the wasteful. A stimulus is economical when 
attracting a minimum of attention to itself, it allows most of th 
aroused energy to be expended upon the result. Wasteful stimuli, or 
the other hand, cause an expenditure of mental energy out of pro 
portion to the end achieved. While operating to remove an evi 
condition, they bring in their train evils of a different kind. Suc 
incentives attract to themselves and absorb into themselves a larg: 
part of the attention which properly belongs to the work to be done 
just as corrupt politicians divert into their own pockets fund: 
collected for municipal improvements. 

An example of a wasteful stimulus in composition is in m) 
opinion the arithmetical system of grading employed in many schools 
It is wasteful because pupils to whom it is applied think more abou 
their marks than they do about the subjects of their composition 
Still I submit this criticism with hesitation, for I have never used any 
sort of marking system in my own classes. In oratorical contests 
when I have been so unfortunate as to be a judge, I have found th 
greatest difficulty in expressing my opinion of the contestants by 
means of Arabic numerals. What does it mean when one man i 
eighty and another sixty? To my mind it would be quite as rationa 
to grade one as Flying Wedge and the other as Dray Horse. 

Of the economical kind of stimulus the most powerful I car 
conceive, is the feeling that some one sympathizes and comprehend 
and wants to hear. It makes no difference how the impression i 
conveyed. It may be a chance word, a look, an attitude, a kindly) 
inflection of the voice. Whatever it may be, it tells the pupil that a 
least one person in the world is eager to hear what he has to say 
No young person — no old one, either — however inert he may be 
however stupid, can resist this sweet solicitation. It is worth all th 
goads in the hands of all the drillmasters that ever were. Under it: 
influence the pupil will look into his own heart and write. When hi 
does that, we need not worry any longer about the externals o 
composition. 


_ This reading craze is something we need to heed. . . It is the 
pprentice stage of life. The mind is never again so receptive, and 
there is never again so wide an interval between the curve of ex- 
pression, which is very low, and the curve of reception, which is very, 
ery high. It seems as if nature had intended there should be a certain 
reticence while the soul was forming, that it should n’t be required 
to express itself too much, too copiously, but rather that language 
Wshould be left to grow out . . . pushed out, as it were, by substance; 
jthat form should be siiberdinate: Useil “hesehild has something 
to say, he has no business to be proficient in English. . . . It is like 
(wind in the air. People didn’t know there was air in the early days. 
(They knew there were winds and personified them and studied them. 
So my plea is for a great deal of emphasis upon the root forms of 
the great mythopoetic and literary works which make our classic 
iliterature of all ages. The great danger is that the critical faculties 
fof those people who, as Professor Hill says, must be always on the 
jwatch for error, will chill and repress, so that whenever young people 
do have an idea, they will be repressed rather than stimulated to 
evoke; and education instead of being a drawing out, will be rather 
ja shutting up. . 

In a word, the whole question of the relation between form and 
jsubstance seems to me this: that wherever we succeed in teaching 
form aright, it has a position much later than substance and always 
lvery distinctly subordinate to it; that there is no better way of making 
young people good stylists, eS evoking expression, than to fill their 
‘minds to overflowing with some content; and that we should go 
back again to first principles and consider whether or not in our 
|teaching of English we have not forgotten that English, like almost 
everything else, rests primarily for its value in training upon two 
things — morals and aesthetics. 


Discussion: —ALBerT Perry WALKER, Head of the English 
‘Dept., English High School, Boston.* At the beginning of my 
work in teaching, I took the ground that if a pupil could not be 
‘taught correct English form in writing during the grammar school 
and the first two years of his high school course, he was hopeless and 
I need trouble myself no further with regard to his English form. I 
therefore set myself the task of training my pupils in literature,— of 
making them, before they went out of the school, able to read books 
and enjoy them because they were capable of getting out of those 
books what the writers put into them. Circumstances, however, have 
made that platform of no effect. I have been forced, of recent years, 
to shoulder my share of responsibility for making pupils correct 
writers as well as enthusiastic readers. Therefore, while I feel in 
hearty sympathy with President Hall’s plea for stimulating the 


* Now Head of the Girls’ High School, Boston. 
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pupil through presenting to him types of good literature, I find myse 
equally in sympathy with the position of Professor Damon, when hj 
insists that form is an essential element to be considered in o 
teaching of English. 

I find myself, therefore, in the attitude of criticising not $ 
much the positions of the speakers as the work of the persons wh) 
framed the program, because I think the questions as they are frame 
are their own sufficient answer — at least, if we reframed them, 
think we should find that they answered themselves. 

. . . Suppose we reframe the first question into this for 
“* Which — correctness, or the power to give, pleasure — is anteceden 
to and prerequisite to the attainment of the true aim of composition ? | 
The answer is absolutely clear. No composition can give pleasur 
when its presentation is in incorrect form. 

“Which —form, or substance—should have the emphasis 1) 
English teaching?” says the program. If wereframe that to “ Whic| 
is absolutely within the capacity of all normally constituted pupi 
and therefore may be with equity required from every pupil?” th 
answer again is, “‘ Every pupil may attain correctness of written form 
There are many, very many people who cannot attain the powert 
give pleasure by their writing.” Therefore, the first must be attende 
to, and the other may be. 

Again, suppose we add another question: “Which of these d 
our constituents require?’’ We have two sets of constituents, th 
colleges and the general public. The answer of the colleges is ne 
doubtful. . . . Turn to the general public, for whom I fit my boys— 
the business man. He demands, absolutely demands, that the be 
shall be able to punctuate and to spell. These questions, ther 
answer themselves. Correctness of form is absolutely essential. 

Then we may more profitably base our discussion upon som 
additional considerations. We may ask some supplementary question: 
“Ts the power to give pleasure in written composition attainable z 
the stage of life at which our pupils come to us?” ‘With th 
material that we have, can we do that kind of work?” I think in a 
these discussions we are a little careless about using our term 
accurately. Weuse “form” to mean two different things: first, mer 
correctness; and second, effectiveness — which is an entirely differer 
thing. “Are our pupils capable of being brought to the state wher 
they can give pleasure by their writing ?” 

Well, of course, the material differs very much; . . . but I ca 
say for myself that the mass of the boys whom I teach can never b 
made to write English so as to give distinct pleasure to the reader b 
the training they get in the English High School, or by any trainin 
that could be given in the English High School. In regard to th: 
question President Hall said perhaps all that needs to be said. 
believe with him thoroughly that there is a stage when the boy « 
girl is receptive, when there is no power to give out. I can look int 


the eyes of my pupils and I can see the responsive flash that comes 


~ when I point out to them the beautiful things, the elevating things, 


the forceful things, in a piece of literature. And I can put a sheet 


of paper before them and ask them to give these back to me, not 


with the flash of the eye, not with the response of the inner emotion, 


_ but with the response of the outward expression,—and they are 


absolutely inhibited by their psychological condition from giving them 
back to me in the written form. 

Furthermore, a little clear thinking would show us that what we 
are doing is a good deal like what the teacher of music is doing. 
He is preparing his student to do something later on; and the stu- 
dent’s attention must be fixed for the time being, not on the giving of 
pleasure, but on controlling, by the effort of his will, his physical 
powers, and thus creating habits which Jater may give him an oppor- 


tunity for the free play of his powers. ‘The powers are not at that 


time free. They must at that time be directed. 

I said that we must ask ourselves what our constituents demand. 
Of course, we must ask ourselves still further what our consciences 
as teachers demand. Now, what my conscience demands of me is 
the training of the mind of my pupil, whether I am teaching him 
literature or composition or what not. It is his mental processes that 
I am all the time scrutinizing ; itis his mental powers that I must see 
grow, or I feel that I have made a failure of my work. ‘The correct 
use of English depends upon correctness of mental processes; and 
as long as my pupil uses bad English, I am perfectly sure that his 
mental, processes are faulty and that I must attack that use of bad 
English ; and I must attack it not simply by saying, “It is wrong,” 
but by showing him that the tools with which he works are not doing 
their duty properly, . . . and that they must be brought into the 
condition where they are fit to do effective work. The laws of the 
human mind underlie all expression, and grammar and the simpler 
features of rhetoric are based on the laws of the mind. ‘Form is 
based on substance,’—Yes—but form . . . comes through the pupil’s 
treatment of that substance; and until he has habitual power to treat 
it properly, he must observe his processes. 

The most effective method that I know of training those 
processes is the method of imitation. I insist that my pupil in reading 
a book shall observe the order of the writer’s thought. When he has 
traced the operation of that man’s mind as he wrote the words, he 
has awakened to the fact that those operations are the right kind of 
operations, that they make men effective in the world; and his own 
mind, by imitation and by a clear perception of what is done, is 
able to follow in the same track. Thus the pupil who is really 
interested finds himself working gradually toward correctness of 
expression, correctness of form, because the operations of his mind 
are constantly being improved xe made more like the operations of 
the mind of those persons who instinctively write in good form. 


a soul-meaning or a system in all that is taught will not ees 
eradicate that breed of boy who is interested in the fact that ‘it’ and 
“don’t” can’t go together simply because it is a fact that te can’t. 
In the judgment of some of us, he is the boy on whom the teachers 
of rhetoric must depend for justification. 

One more bit of consolation. If we dwell mainly on form, 
taking the term, of course, in its largest sense, as covering not only 
grammar, but all the varied elements that make for accuracy in 
style, some few of our pupils may write correctly and clearly. And 
men who do so write usually write interestingly. 


a 


Ill. Form or Substance: The right Emphasis in English teach- 
ing. — Pres. G. Srantey Hau, Clark Univ., after hitting the 
rhetoricians pretty hard, continued, in part : 


One or two preliminary considerations seem to me to be worthy 
of notice always when we talk of teaching English. ‘The first is that 
language lives from the ear to the mouth. It does not live from the 
eye tothe hand. Reading and writing are later. They Jong-circuit 
the philological process. Man spoke and heard untold ages before 
the invention of writing or printing. . . . I think there is nothing 
that is so dangerous as to force this long-circuiting of the English 
speaking faculties over the eye and pen, convenient as it is with our 
large numbers. . . . We seem to me to be almost composition-mad 
nowadays. We write altogether too much and we talk too little. 
Words live on the tongue, and they are dead skeleton abstractions on 
the printed page. I think we sometimes need to be brought back to 
such things. 

A second point is that the receptive faculties all during the teens 
are far in excess of the expressive faculties. “The way in is open far 
wider than the way out. Indeed, all that we know of adolescence 
shows that there seems to be an instinctive and involuntary difficulty, 
a reluctance to write, to put down ideas. It seems like a violation, 
almost, of innate modesty of mind to put down upon paper the callow 
thoughtlets that are just beginning in the youthful soul. Youth 
is by nature rather monastic — save in its own drastic and rather 
inelegant way. Professor Kittredge says that slang is the only kind 
of language that is alive, so that I have a little sense of indulgence 
for young people who still use it. 

Reports everywhere from all parts of the country, and a census 
taken abroad, show that in the early teens the normal boy and girl 
have a reading craze. ‘They do not want to read anything thoroughly, 
but to skip. . . The reading craze is replaced a little later by the crit- 


icism and the self-consciousness that is so paralyzing to young people. — 


This disposition to read made Edison, when he was a boy of fourteen 
in Detroit, determine to read through the entire Detroit public library. 
He says he'read fourteen feet and never has read a book since. 


Il. Correctly Written Exercises or Matter Interesting to Read.— 
'Pror. L. T. Damon, Brown Univ., discussed the ill-repute of 
thetoric, and the reasons for it. Considering the relative emphasis 
laid on various kinds of composition, he said, among other things: 


There is a school of rhetoricians, followers of one man, who say 
that students should never write except “under the influence of 
a potential idea.” In practice, it must be even funny to see a high- 
school or a college class lolling, open-mouthed, in the interim before 
the fire of imagination descends from heaven. And why make imagin- 
ation the chief point, anyway? One may assert with tolerable safety 
that it is unwise, in teaching boys and girls to write, to lay the greater 
emphasis on the imaginative kinds of writing (description and 
narration), and say without hesitation that the field of exposition is 
the one in which the work should chiefly lie. There it is that they 
learn to say what they mean, to discriminate between fact and 
assertion, between the trivial and the important. Duller such work 
is, but is dulness the only crime in the teacher’s calendar? Might 
not over-ambitiousness be also ranked there? 

Nor is there any reason for hoping or desiring that all our stu- 
dents should be, as the phrase goes, “interested.” There is much of 
sound sense in the contention of that pertinent philosopher, Mr. 
Dooley: “I don’t care what you teach them so long as you make it 
onpleasant for them.” At any rate, “there’s the half of a truth in it.” 
We coddle our pupils too much. Work is what we want from them; 
and work, as a school boy defined it, to the satisfaction of an eminent 
physicist, “is what is hard to do.” To fumble about, trying to write 
interestingly, is not the kind of task that will help boys and girls in 
future life. They should be learning, at some pains to themselves, 
what it is to put facts forward in correct, clear English. 

Moreover, to whom are these themes to be interesting? To the 
teacher? Let us be honest. The crudeness of youth may charm 
now and then by its undeveloped frankness. But not often. To the 
class? ‘They are too diversified in mental habit for the same theme 
to appeal to all. To the writer himself? Well, some hedging is 
possible here. A good deal of the time, the theme will be interesting, 
even to the writer, only in so far as he feels that he has met and 
conquered a difficulty. But now and then, he does strike “ pay dirt,” 
and becomes enamored of his subject. Now; i it seems a legitimate 
part of the teacher’s function to lay stress on these rare occasions, 
and, by a venial trick, to deceive the boy into fancying that his 
interest exists somewhat oftener than it really does. In that way the 
field of the pupil’s intellectual activity may be widened. Moreover, 
knowledge not being necessarily a bore, the boy to whom the more 
ambitious attempts in writing are possible, may not inconceivably be 
interested in the facts of the language and its style, merely as facts. 
We may hope that the widespread sentimentalism which looks for 


The pupil who is not interested needs stimulus. ... For the 
really inert, the boy who will not pay attention, the only remedy is to 
pass back his paper and give it no credit whatever. . . 

There is much said of late about the fact that the pupil must 
enjoy, that he must write only under the influence of a “ potential 
idea ”’— as Professor Damon quoted the expression. He must want 
to write, say certain of the educators, before he will write well. Now, 
there is a fundamental flaw in that position, which I think some of us 
fail to see. ‘There are different kinds of interest. ‘There is the 
interest that the child has in his play. That is what some would like to 
have us cultivate in our educational work. The child wants to play, 
and so he does play. But please consider that that is the very 
poorest kind of interest, and the whole advance of the world has come 
through the substitution for that interest of another wholly different 
kind. We have also the interest that comes from the sense of doing, 
from the consciousness of exercising power, the interest one has, for 
example, in playing billiards, or golf, or in figure-skating, because he 
exemplifies his skill with every stroke. ‘That is a higher interest. It 
ought to displace the former. And we have still another, which comes 
from the expectation of ultimate achievement. © That is the highest 
interest. . . . The race has progressed just so far as the individual 
has laid aside his momentary interest, because he wishes to be able 
to do something better worth doing at later moments. 


That doctrine as applied to the teaching of English is that the 


boy must work whether he likes it or not, he must try to write whether 


he likes it or not, he must write about subjects which do not interest 


him whether he likes it or not, if he is ever going to have that ultimate 


power to affect his fellowmen through his spoken or written speech, 


which every worthy boy ought to hope to attain. 


The next meeting of our Association will be in Springfield, Nov. 14. With the 
co-operation of the enthusiastic local committee, an attractive morning and afternoon - 
program, with luncheon, will be provided. 


The meeting of the N. E. Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in | 
Huntington Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, Oct. 9, will be devoted to English. | 


The Committee of the National Conference is anxious to secure specific criti- 
cisms of the present requirement, and definite suggestions for its revision or for a new 
requirement. Please address Witson Farranp, Sec., Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., 
who will send question-circulars, on request. See the questions in our May leaflet. 


The Conference of N. E. Colleges, in Boston, May 15, 16, disapproved a no- | 
book-list requirement ; it recommended selections from the Old Testament as an 
alternative reading book, and added to the present composition-test: “ Beginning with 
1910, the candidate will also be required to write on one or more topics provided from | 
his reading, his other studies, and his own experience.” It approved a radical change | 
in the requirements, and voted “that the National Conference be requested to pre- 
pare a course of study in English Composition and English Literature for four years, 
at least three hours per week, on which the college requirements shall be based.” 
‘The questions of grammar test, open list, divided list, divided examinations, etc., were 
referred to its next meeting (before the National Conference meets in February). 


emai! 


[Preprinted from the School Review, November, 1908, and distributed as the October 
leaflet of the New England Association of Teachers of English.] 
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REQUIREMENTS 
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Committee 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JOINT OR NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE CONFERENCE OF 1908 


Any fair-minded teacher who has considered at all carefully 
the development of the study of English in the past twenty years 
must admit at the outset of any discussion that our present 
troubles, however difficult to meet, are far less complicated than 
those overcome. The distracting conditions incident to a lack 
of uniformity in college entrance requirements, conditions which 
seriously hampered effective class work in secondary schools, 
have been greatly improved by the establishment of a uniform 
entrance requirement. Moreover, the uncertainty attending the 
varying interpretation of this uniform requirement by the exam- 
iners of individual colleges has been practically obviated by the 
establishment of the College Entrance Examination Board. By 
these means much of the lack of definition which formerly made 
our teaching difficult has been remedied. 

For these improved conditions, thanks are due principally to 
three agencies: the New England Commission of Colleges on 
Entrance Requirements, the National Education Association, and 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. In 1888 the New England Com- 
mission of Colleges, in its work of establishing some degree of 
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uniformity in entrance requirements, set a list of books for read- 
ing as the preparation for the examination in English. In going 
about this work, the commission used the method of investigation 
since employed in every important handling of entrance require- 
ments—the now familiar “conference”? made up of representa- 
tives from colleges and preparatory schools. 

The plan finally adopted in 1892 by the National Education 
Association, after wide discussion of the whole confused subject 
of entrance requirements, was based upon this New England 
plan. This association appointed the now memorable Committee 
of Ten, to which it gave power to call conferences of persons 
whose position and reputation entitled them to be called experts 
in some one study in the preparatory schools, every section, 
interest, and school of thought to be represented. It was this 
method of inquiry which gave lasting value to the work of the 
committee. 

The Conference on English met at Vassar College in De 
cember, 1892, and organized with Mr. Samuel Thurber as chair- 
man, and Professor George L. Kittredge as secretary. Upon the 
principles laid down in the report of this conference have been 
based practically all subsequent efforts to systematize and unify 
work in English. Yet as we study the wise and far-reaching 
suggestions there embodied, the high standards erected, and con- 
trast them with the results attained after fifteen years of con- 
scientious effort to live up to these ideals, we wonder whether, 
by emphasizing too much certain suggestions, we have not 
blurred the intention of the whole. The conference, in deliver- 
ing its report, must have wished to add, in self-defense, the words 
of Captain Cuttle: “The bearings of these remarks lies in the 
applications of ’em.’”’ It may be worth while, at the outset of an 
effort to see clearly present conditions, to summarize at length 
the conclusions embodied in the report before passing to our 
“applications” of them.? 


*The order of this summary does not accord with that of the report; 
separated suggestions have been brought together, and the language is only in 
part that of the original. Nevertheless, it is believed that the changes made in 
arrangement and phrasing in no way misrepresent the position of the conference. 
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The main objects of the teaching of English in schools seem 
to be two: (1) to enable the pupil to understand. the expressed 
thoughts of others and to give expression to thoughts of 
his own; (2) to cultivate a taste for reading, to give’ the 
pupil some acquaintance with good literature, and to furnish 
him with the means of extending that acquaintance. In 
composition work the pupil should from the earliest years be 
encouraged to furnish his own material, expressing his own 
thoughts in a natural way, the exercises to be practical rather 
than technical. As early as possible material for narration and 
description should be suggested by the pupil’s observation or 
personal, experience. Throughout the school course composi- 
tion should be taught by unremitting practice accompanied by 
careful and appropriate criticism. Every thought which the 
pupil expresses, whether orally or on paper, should be regarded 
as a proper subject for criticism as to language. Thus every 
lesson in geography or mathematics may and should become a 
part of the pupil’s training in English. There can be no more 
appropriate moment for a brief lesson in expression than the 
moment when the pupil has something which he is trying to ex- 
press. Grammar and rhetoric should both be taught, but im the 
mam incidentally and in close relation with the work of the 
pupil himself and the works he reads. Formal grammar should 
not be taught before the thirteenth year of the pupil’s life; the 
main principles should then be laid down in a year’s course of 
three hours a week. Formal rhetoric should be presented in a 
one-year elementary course in the third year of the high school, 
but the work done beforehand in composition should have been 
such as to make such a course a codification of principles already 
supplied in practice. Especial care should be taken that rhetoric 
is not studied by itself and for itself. The conference “does 
not contemplate an examination in formal rhetoric for admission 
to college.” 

In the high-school work in literature the pupil should read 
certain masterpieces not fewer in number than the list set by the 
New England Commission; such books each to represent so far 
as possible some period, tendency, or type of literature, the whole 
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number to represent with as few gaps as possible the course of 
English literature from the Elizabethan to the present day; of 
these a considerable number to be of a kind to be read by the 
student cursorily and by himself; a limited number may be read 
in the classroom under the direction of the teacher. Parallel 
and subsidiary reading is to be encouraged, and the investigation 
of pertinent questions in literary history and criticism. Frequent 
tests should be given upon the books read alone and upon the 
parallel reading and the investigation above mentioned, the 
objects being threefold: (1) to bring out the pupil’s knowledge; 
(2) to test his ability to methodize his. knowledge; (3) to test 
his ability to write clearly and concisely. The conference “doubts 
the wisdom of requiring for admission to colleges set essays 
(e. g., on the books prescribed)—essays the chief purpose of 
which is to test the pupil’s ability to write English. It believes 
there are serious theoretical and practical objections to estimat- 
ing a student’s power to write a language on the basis of a theme 
composed not for the sake of expounding something that he 
knows or thinks, but merely for the sake of showing his ability 
to write.” The alternative suggested is questions upon subsidiary 
reading in literary history or upon definite passages taken from 
the books read. 

History of English literature is to be taught incidentally ; 
mechanical use of manuals of literature is to be avoided. In 
the fourth year of the high school an attempt may be made to 
give the pupil a view of our literature as a whole, but this 
instruction should accompany a chronologically arranged se- 
quence of authors. The history of the English language cannot 
perhaps at present (1893) be taught extensively in the high 
schools, but the conference recommends (1) a study of the 
history and geography of the English race so far as these 
illustrate the development of the language; (2) phonetics, to 
give a clear idea of the general causes giving English the 
peculiar value of its vowel symbols; (3) word-composition ; 
(4) elements of English vocabulary to illustrate the political, 
social, intellectual, and religious development of the race; 
(5) changes in the meaning of words, to be taught incidentally. 
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The high school may deal with dialects and literary language and 
with decay of inflections. 

Perhaps, to emphasize the wisdom of the conference it would 
have been well to put the last group of recommendations in a 
less conspicuous position. To those of us who have wrestled 
with the problem of imparting knowledge of the most rudi- 
mentary kind to the average high-school pupil, the ideal suggested 
in the above list makes us long for the official recognition of 
what Lord Acton calls, “a rational possible end, limited by many 
antagonistic claims, and contined to what is reasonable, practi- 
cable, and just.” Yet it is surely clear that the intention visible 
everywhere in the report is that teaching should not be divorced 
from common-sense, that the teacher should be the judge of 
what is possible under existing conditions. One may add, more- 
over, that branches called by even such high-sounding names may 
be bent down by a helpful hand until even a very small person 
may gather the fruit. 

It was clearly intended that the pupil should learn to read 
books primarily because a reading habit is a pleasant and profit- 
able thing. This fact is apparent in spite of the suggestion not 
summarized, that references should be traced and difficult pass- 
ages understood. It was as evidently intended that composition 
should be a natural expression of the pupil’s thought, not a 
rehash of the books read. It was nowhere assumed or set down 
that examinations should be confined to a printed list of books, 
or that proficiency to express himself on the subject-matter of 
these books should be the test of the pupil’s skill in composition. 
It is a consideration of these things which leads one to wonder 
whether in a search for a “rational possible end,” certain sug- 
gestions of the committee have not been overemphasized, with 
a result quite different from that which was designed. 

Such were the principles laid down by the report of the 
Vassar Conference of the Committee of Ten; it remained for 
some agency to put these ideals into operation, or, at least, to 
make choice among them, to hit upon some plan which should 
offer a definite working basis for uniformity. Such action was 
taken in 1893 by the Association of the Colleges and Preparatory 
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Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the third agency to 
which teachers of English are indebted. This association, at 
the suggestion of President Seth Low, appointed a committee 
to investigate the question of uniform entrance requirements 
in English. This committee, composed of five college and five 
preparatory school representatives, met in New York in Febru- 
ary, 1894, and sent out circulars of inquiry to about one hundred 
colleges and four hundred preparatory schools in New England 
and the middle states. The answers brought out the facts that 
the schools demanded a substantially uniform standard, and 
declared that, whatever course the middle states adopted, it 
must at least not conflict with the procedure in New England. 

As a result of the desire for co-operation with New England, 
the first joint conference on entrance requirements in English, 
which met in Philadelphia in May, 1894, was composed of the 
committee of the Middle States Association, of delegates from 
the New England Commission of Colleges (Professor Win- 
chester, Professor Cook, and Dean Briggs), and of delegates 
from the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools (Mr. Tetlow and Mr. Collar). This Conference of 1894 
and the succeeding Conference of 1895 prepared the way for the 
adoption of the uniform requirements which, with slight varia- 
tions, have since been retained. The action taken, which was 
based on the suggestions of the Vassar Conference of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, was conservative, practical, and definite. The list 
of books required by the New England Commission of Colleges 
was adopted, but the books were arranged in two groups, one for 
reading, one for study and practice. In accordance with the 
demand of the schools for a stable requirement, the list was 
fixed for three years. Rhetoric was pronounced “useful, but 
too hard and inflexible for a good examination test ;” correction 
of “bad English,” it was voted, should be excluded from the 
examinations. 

It will be noted that the work of this conference and of suc- 
ceeding conferences is based upon one assumption, the use of a 
fixed list of English masterpieces as a basis of the work in 
literature and composition. No matter what the changes in the 
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makeup of the conferences, no matter how diverse, in the course 
of years, were the interests represented, this assumption remained 
the same. It dominated the entire treatment of the study of 
English and brought forth a distinct method both of study and of 
examination. This method possessed conveniences that for some 
years showed as real advantages. The merits of system, of a 
fixed quantity of work, of a task which, in one aspect, at least, 
was perfectly definite, the advantages of giving a student a first- 
hand acquaintance with literature, of a clearly recognized body 
of subjects for theme work, of convenient texts to work with— 
all these were apparent at the first. Nevertheless, as the years 
went on and divergent interests were represented in the con- 
ferences, the difficulties of adjustment under the system became 
onerous. In 1895 a third section of the country was represented 
by a delegate from the Conference of the Teachers of English 
of the north-central states; in 1897 delegates from the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the southern states 
were admitted. The conference at that time consisted of the 
delegates from the middle states and Maryland, from the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges, from the North 
Central Association of Teachers of English, and of delegates 
from two New England bodies—the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and the New England 
Commission of Colleges on Entrance Examinations. This constit- 
uency maintained itself in all the conferences up to 1905, except 
that in 1902 the delegates from the north-central section were sent 
by the recently formed Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. In all the conferences up to 1905 action was directed 
mainly toward clearer definition of requirements and careful 
revision of the lists for required reading. Even a casual glance 
through the list from 1895 to 1905 will show how steadily the 
sorting-out process went on, and will suggest how consistently the 
objections of teachers resulted in the dropping of certain books. 

In looking back over these years, one sees clearly the value 
of these conferences. The unifying force, the responsibility 
voluntarily assumed by the men who composed them, the high 
character of the delegates, the dignity of the interests represented 
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—all these things make of great importance this movement 
started by the foresight and energy of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. In atime of confusion and inaction this association acted, 
and acted with promptness and high intelligence, an intelligence 
in nothing more conspicuously shown than in securing the co- 
operation of other bodies important in the educational interests of 
the country. 

In 1905, however, the conference lost something of its rep- 
resentative character by the absence of the delegates from the 
New England Commission on Entrance Examinations, this com- 
mission having, since the successful organization of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, suspended its work. The repre- 
sentatives from the Commission of Colleges had from the first 
been a constituent part of the conferences and had brought to 
the movement the high dignity of the colleges represented by 
them. It was this Conference of 1905 that adopted the elastic 
“open list” of forty books for reading in place of the definite 
ten of the former requirements. This change and the resulting 
action in New England merely emphasize the difficulties of 
reconciling the conflicting interests heretofore represented. 
Those parts of the country where examinations were of little 
importance had raised a cry of relief from the restricted list of 
books; it was they who had asked for an “open’”’ list that should 
provide a greater range of books for the jaded teacher to choose 
from. The examining colleges, on the other hand, had found 
that the system had a deadly effect on the training in composition, 
and on the ability of students to understand and appreciate litera- 
ture. In their judgment the “open list’? merely increased the 
difficulties of examination without in any way remedying the 
fundamental objection. This change, then, made in 1905, to 
satisfy the demands of the non-examining constituency, made the 
discontent of the other constituency still more active, especially 
since the important examining interests had had no part in bring- 
ing about the change. 

The dissatisfaction that was felt in this part of the country at 
the modifications made by the National Conference of 1905 soon 
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took form in the organization of a Conference of the New Eng- 
land Colleges on Entrance Requirements in English. This body 
was the legitimate successor of the Commission of New England 
Colleges on Entrance Examinations, which had suspended its 
activities, and it represented as authoritatively the interests of 
the examining colleges. The immediate result of this action 
was that most of the colleges made important modifications in 
the list presented by the National Conference of 1905, and the 
long-desired uniformity became, as far as New England was 
concerned, a thing of the past. This body prepared recommenda- 
tions of a radical character to be presented to the Conference 
of 1908, the general tenor of which was that less emphasis 
should be put on minute study of texts and more emphasis on 
composition. Further evidence of dissatisfaction was given by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which threw over 
altogether the list of books and adopted a requirement of work 
in composition on non-literary subjects, with “sight questions” 
to test a student’s power of understanding and appreciating 
literature. The final expression of the desire of New England 
that its peculiar needs have more effective representation in the 
National Conference was the action of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, which appointed delegates to go 
to New York at the time of the meeting of the Conference of 
1908, and to make application for membership on behalf of this 
association. 

The presence at this Conference of 1908, which was held in 
New York on February 21 and 22, of delegates from these two 
new bodies from New England, in addition to the regular dele- 
gates from the New England Association of Colleges and Prep- 
aratory Schools, and the application for membership made by 
these two bodies brought out strikingly the peculiarities of 
organization that have been inherent in the Joint or National 
Conference from the beginning. It is a voluntary association 
composed of delegates from associations which are themselves 
voluntary, and which, moreover, concern themselves with English 
only as it is one of many matters that come under their care. 
It has therefore no constitution, no permanent officers or organi- 
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zation, and no authority. The result of its deliberations is 
expressed in a vote that a certain requirement “be recommended 
to the constituent bodies for adoption.” This is the extent of its 
power. So long, however, as the New England colleges were 
represented on the conference through delegates from their 
Commission on Entrance Examinations, they accepted its report 
at once, and confirmed its action as substantially their require- 
ment. Naturally, therefore, in this part of the country, if not 
elsewhere, the action of the conference had weight. The 
organization representing the New England colleges at New 
York last February was, as has just been noted, to all intents and 
purposes the legitimate successor of the Commission of Colleges 
on Entrance Examinations; yet it had to appear as an outsider, 
and to ask for admission as if the institutions that it represented 
had never had any standing in the conference. After consider- 
able discussion the delegates representing the New England 
colleges were admitted—or re-admitted. As for the delegates 
from the New England Association of Teachers of English, they 
were invited to take part in the deliberations, but were not given 
the right to vote. (It is hardly necessary to add that your 
delegates were made heartily welcome and treated with the 
utmost courtesy.) These instances are cited to show that owing 
to the intermittent organization which the conference maintains, 
its composition when it meets must be more or less subject to 
temporary questions of expediency. It is true that, with three 
delegations from New England on its hands, the Conference of 
1908 had had a perplexing problem to deal with. That, however, 
is not the point. The significant thing is that, in such circum- 
stances it had absolutely no guidance from established and 
recognized principles. By way of making a good end to this 
aspect of the conference, let it be noted that at this meeting the 
necessary preliminary steps were taken for remedying this un- 
certain condition of affairs. 

From the beginning of the sessions of this conference, it was 
manifest that a desire for change was in the air. The individual 
members in their daily experience as teachers had already been 
brought face to face with the fact that the system was not work- 
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ing itself out in the way designed by its initiators, and they 
believed that the time had come to make a new statement as to 
what constitute the fundamentals in the study and teaching of 
English. It very naturally came to pass, therefore, that an 
agreement was made to fix a list of books for only one year 
(1912), to adjourn for a year, and to appoint a committee of 
five which should investigate the whole question of the entrance 
requirement in English and report to the individual members of 
the conference before the adjourned meeting. This action, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is of the greatest possible importance. 
Of this committee of five Professor Cross of Yale is chairman. 
With regard to the list of books selected for 1912, the only points 
worth noting are that the number of books to be read is reduced 
from ten to nine, and that three of the Jdylls of the King are 
introduced as a welcome alternative to the group of Milton’s 
shorter poems in the list of books for study and practice. Also, 
from this group “Lycidas” is omitted. 

This, however, is merely a record of the votes passed. The 
value of the meetings was in the frank expression of opinion 
from men in different parts of the country as to the present condi- 
tion of things. The belief that the time had come when the con- 
ference might propose to its constituent bodies a step greatly in 
advance of its former action was put with most weight by 
Professor Scott of the University of Michigan. Thanks to his 
initiative, the conference discussed with entire candor two propo- 
sitions—the complete separation of literature and composition, 
the framing of a requirement in literature which should do away 
with a fixed list of books. The purpose of the discussion was 
not so much to reach a result as to indicate the line which the 
investigations of its committee might profitably take. In other 
words, from the work of this committee the conference should be 
able to decide whether the time has come when the old assump- 
tion of a list of required books may be dropped and a new 
requirement worked out based on the principle that composition 
and literature are distinct things, and that in the study of litera- 
ture the storing up for examination purposes of information 
concerning certain books should be minimized, if not altogether 
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done away with. In the opinion of one of your delegates, the 
informal views of the members of the conference were favorable 
to some such a new basis. Further than this they did not commit 
themselves; it was necessary first to know that such a basis is 
practical and that it will commend itself as logical and necessary 
to the teachers of English throughout the country. That infor- 
mation it is the work of the committee of the conference to 
supply. 

The significant thing about the National Conference of 1908, 
then, is this. It has opened the door for change, and has appealed 
to the country to find out whether change is desirable, and if so, 
what change is desirable. Our New England Association of 
Teachers of English represents a body of opinion characteristic 
of a community that lives—for better or for worse—under the 
examination system. Any expression of opinion which those 
here present may give today will be of value to that committee 
and to the conference. Here wisdom will be heard and heeded, 
and it need not cry aloud. 

One point remains to be made. Any new scheme that may be 
adopted must be, like the old scheme, a working agreement that 
will satisfy the two diverse interests that are represented in the 
conference. If, however, the new agreement is not to share the 
fate of the old, it must have some other justification than that of 
being principally a convenient method of securing uniformity. 
To endure, it must be grounded on solid educational principles. 
Whatever merits the old system had as a suggested course of 
reading, those advantages were largely lost in this part of the 
country because the examining colleges found it difficult to adjust 
to their examination system. We all realized the unsatisfactory 
condition of things, and uttered protests whenever opportunity 
offered. The guidance given by the Vassar Conference of the 
Committee of Ten had proved inadequate to our needs, and had 
been lost sight of. We were in deep woods, bewildered by the 
crisscrossing of individual blazed trails. Under such circum- 
stances progress was nearly impossible. Here at last, however, 
is the opportunity for re-orientation. It is our own fault if we 
do not make the most of it. What we teachers in school and 
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college, working together, must now do is to frame a new state- 
ment of the ideals that should be the basis of preparatory work 
in English. Such a statement should be inclusive enough to serve 
as a standard to the men who set examination papers, to the men 
who edit texts, to the men who fix courses of study, and to all 
of us in our daily work in the classroom. It should serve as a 
standard but it should not go so far as to concern itself with 
details. If some such statement of ideals can be made, it will 
mean that the colleges, on the one hand, are willing to give up 
some points on which hitherto they have insisted; and that the 
schools, on the other hand, accept the responsibilities of a higher 
standard of work. With a common understanding as to what 
things are fundamental, the delegates representing New England 
colleges and schools can, at the meeting of the conference next 
year, stand unitedly for a requirement that, besides being prac- 
tical, squares with what is sound in principle. 

Plainly, within the next twelvemonth there is much work to 
be done. Setting aside such important questions as what consti- 
tutes a fair examination paper and what constitutes a good 
edition of a text—and as regards both examination papers and 
annotated texts of the last fifteen years perhaps the safest word 
of characterization is the epithet experimental—setting these 
aside, we find ourselves called to the large task of formulating 
our ideals with a view to action. To take part in such work is 
in accord with the traditions of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. Your Executive Committee, therefore, 
proposes that one of its standing committees take up a single 
aspect of the large question, and report to you on it next Novem- 
ber. As the Standing Committee of last year indicated in its 
report, it is obviously inexpedient for this association, a body 
with no official effective authority, to plan a course of study for 
either elementary or secondary schools. Work of that sort has 
already been undertaken in many places by the proper bodies. 
It has appeared, however, that we might do what no such body 
with a special task before it is required to do—that is to say, 
frame a general statement of the principles on which any second- 
ary course of study should be based. By so doing, we should be 
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performing that part in the larger task for which we are especially 
suited. Such a report from the association will be a fitting 
contribution to the work that must be done, if the conference 
that meets in 1909 is to act wisely and well. 


The New England Association of Teachers of English was formed 
February 23, 1901, to advance the study and the teaching of the English 
language and literature. Membership is open to persons Jiving in New 
England, who are teachers of English in schools or colleges; principals of 
elementary, secondary, or normal schools; superintendents or supervisors of 
schools; or presidents or deans of colleges or scientific schools. Applicants 
for membership from outside New England, and applicants from New 
England not teachers of English, duly approved, may be elected associate 
members with all the privileges of active members except the right to vote. 
Applications for membership, endorsed by a member of the Association, 
may be submitted in writing to the Secretary, and will be acted upon by 
the Executive Committee at the meeting following the receipt of the appli- 
cation. Application may be made on the back of the envelope containing 
the annual fee of one dollar, due at the annual meeting, the third Saturday 
in March. Envelopes are provided by the Secretary or the Treasurer. 

Monthly leaflets (except in July, August, and September) are sent to 
members. Back numbers and extra copies of the leaflets may be obtained 
by members of the Secretary, at five cents each; reprints and double num- 
bers, ten cents. 
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Professor H. G. Pearson, Massachusetts Institute of Technulogy—President 
Professor J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy—Vice-President 
George H. Browne, The Brown & Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass.— 

Secretary 
Samuel Thurber, Jr., Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass—Treasurer 
Miss Ella Sweeny, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. F. W. C. Hersey, Instructor in English, Harvard College. 

Miss Josephine Hammond, High School of Practical Arts, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mr. Oscar Gallagher, High School of Commerce, Boston. 

The next meeting of the association will be at Springfield, Mass., 
Saturday, November 14. The general topic will be: “Co-ordination and 
Co-operation in English”: Proressor Joun Hays Garprner, Harvard; Mr. 
Cuartes Swain Tuomas, Newton High School; Mr. Apert Canp.in, 
Principal Chestnut St. School, Springfield. Luncheon—Rev. SamurL M. 
Crottrrs, D.D. (“The Gentle Reader”), Cambridge. 


